
Soviet gov^rnmpnt for its conviction of two writers 

1 $ richly deserved. Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli 
)aniel were guilty of nothing more than present- 
ng the artistic version of the truth as they, saw 
t. This is the single essential function of art. 

That the two meh -were convicted • for writing 
as prophets rather than parrots is not vitiated by 
the fact that they got a semipublic trial and hot 
a star chamber hearing or a bullet; ^The^^ege 

Rd^^setfdegrading that^tile^^ 

now be summoned to blindly condemn the two 

men for views it has never been allowed to read. 

The irony is that the Soviet Union, like the 
United States and Upper JVolta and every other 
inhabited point on this earth, vitally needs the 
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Union, whose every major advance has been in 
response to conscientious criticism. At each stage, 
the critics have first been suppressed. 

| The Soviet government has acted as though the 
feinyavsky-Daniel brief would undermine it. This 
Is ridiculous. The Soviet system has admitted 
much criticism since Stalin, all belated and all 
beneficial: The government still stands and the 
people rarely riot in the streets. ‘ Soviet power is 
strong and one wonders why the Kremlin should 
show so much more doubt than its native critics. 

I ; The Communist Party has an interest in main- 
taining a theoretical monopoly on “truth.” Hence 
its compulsion to squat atop independent-minded 
men. But the Party is in trouble, probably perma- 
nent trouble. Stalin used the terror to enforce 

( the Party’s will, but nothing less will do. If some 
men will court death in order to speak out, many 
more men will speak out if they need not court 
death. Unless the Kremlin is willing to kill its 
critics, it must learn to live with them. Far bet- 
ter that it should recognize how valuable critics are. * 
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